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When one reads the dailj newspaper or listens to a news broadcast - 
the only contact the average citizen has with his countzy'a foreign 
policy - the awareness that long-tezv Ideals are being sacrificed for 
short-tezta exigencies strikes a discordant note in one's sense of 
balance between right and wrong. One then wonders if pollcy^sakers 
are aware of those ideals and if such Ideals can ever become realistic 
objectives, or if instead life is compesed of a series of short-term 
goals which mat be constantly adjusted to the realities of the present 
and within tdiich there is little, if any, room for Ideals that may 
differ from such goals. 

This paper will address itself to this dilemma and hopefully answer 
many of the questions raised by foreign policy. First, a theoretical 
analysis of idealism and realism in an international relations framewoxic 
will be carried out, then, a dissertation on the role of the sms trade 
in foreign policy will follow, and finally an Illustration of this 
confrontation between realism and idealism will be provided by focusing 
on Britain's arms trade with South Africa. The arms trade was selected to 
demonstrate the clash between realists and idealists in the formulation of 
foreign policy because it embodies all the main elements of their 
respective arguments. 

The question of realism versus idealism is often regarded to be a 
philosophical argument which is not clearly applicable to today's 
extremely complex decision-making process in international relations - 
a reaction due as much to the inability to define these terras in a more 
precise manner as to the emotion, and consequent loss of objectivity, 
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that such a dlaeuaalon pracipitataa. This papar will atrira to 
praaant an objaotlva analyaia of thaaa taraa and ralata thaa to tha 
actual affaeta thay hava on tha daeiaion-naklng procaaa of foraign 
policy. 

Idaallao tands to ba axacapllflad by aolutions which ara the 
product not of analyala but of aapiration, and since tha initial 
aaplrmtion towards an and is an aaamtial foundation of human thinking, 
idaaliaa is a key alaaant in all thoui^procaesaa including daciaion- 
■aking. lha bast aaiinar of defining this term is to focua on what are 
conaidarad to ba commonly professed ideala such as honesty, truthfulness, 
fidelity to oblii^tion, kindness, fair play, lawfulness, and non- 
intaryantlon in other people's affairs. By noting that these ideals 
ara ethical restraints upon egoism idiich operate throu^ force of 
conscience, custom, or law, the meaning of tha term and its significance 
become clearer. If one than includes tha allegiance to a uxilTarsal 
goal, that is some state of affairs believed to be of benefit to all 
mankind (such as peace, goodwill. Justice among nations, freedom, and 
a decent standard of living for all), the definition of idealism becomes 
complete. 

Baalism, on the other hand, is often characterised as marking the 
end of the utopian stage of human thinking as it places its emphasis on the 
acceptance of facts and on the analysis of their causes and eonsequ^xces. 
Thus while idealism concentrates on aspirations, realism focuses on the 
acceptance of facts and, especially in a political context, on the nature 
sad effects of power. 

Having thus introduced these two concepts, one must then consider 
how they serve to shape the attitudes of different people, for it is 
through people that the conflict between them will be created. One 
concrete expression of this difference between idealist and realist 
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is providsd by ths opposition bstwssn intsUsctiial snd bursaucrst. Ths 
burssucrstic approach is fundaasntally saqpirieal as it is guidsd by 
prscsdsnt, by instinct, and by fssl for ths ri|^t thing* Ths intsllsctual , 
though, insists on gsnsral principlss taken as absoluts standards and 
adjudgss jpoliciss to bs good or bad by ths sxtsnt to which thsy confora, 
or diTsrgs, from thsss standards* Vl?xils such an application of these 
concepts aay serve to highlight an inevitable clash within a political 
context, idealisB and realiaa are likewise reflected on a broader 
basis in the split between Left and Right* Thus the intellectual, a 
Ban of theory, will naturally gravitate towards the Left «diile the bureau- 
crat, a Ban of practice, gravitates towards the Rig^t* In consequence 
the Ri^t is often weak in theory while the Left suffers froB a failure 
to translate theory into practice - a failure for which it blaaes the 
bureaucrats, but iddich is inherent in its utopian character. 

In such a discussion one Bust also consider a social elesent which 
not only further delineates the echlsai between idealisB and realisB 
but also further eaphasizes the relevance of their application to a 
political context* The key eleaent is power* Interest defined in terms 
of power is the cornerstone of realisB in international politics since 
it helps avoid the issue of actives of statesaen as well as jMlosophic 
and political sympathies as reasons for policy* Quincy Wrif^t adds 
to this identity of realiaa with power by noting that realists base 
their philosophy on the proposition that "states seek to enhance their power” 
tdxich leads then to conclude that power is the supreae value for which 
states strive* If one then considers that the use of power, and 



1* M.Rskove ed* , A«s and Foreiitn iolicy in the Nuclear Age (London, 1972), p*53 
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mor* Bpeclfically fore*, or the threat of its use, as a means of 
applying pressure in international relations merely reflects the 
lack of an impairtlal judge under an established law, one can gain 
an insist into the conflict between rehlism and idealism which results. 
Force corrupts the purity and perrerts the use of moral ideas and 
hmee this application of realism, in the form of power, leads to an 
erosion of idealism in foreign policy. While idealists mi^t respond 
to a question of power by citing their preference for uniwersal goals 
such as peace, they are disregarding the fact that ideals are as much an 
instrument of national power as the weapons of war, for in as much 
as power is used to influence other people or nations this can be done by 
fri^tening them orconverting them. Men are motivated by faith and moral 
sentiment as well as by fear and the instinct of self-preservation. 

Having thus established a theoretical base and having i^own its 
very real link to a political environment, one must now establish its 
relevance to international relations and more specifically to the 
implementation of foreign policy. 

Osgood notes that the conflict of ideals and self-interest within 
an international context dates back deep into history as he quotes 
Pericles' Funeral Oration tdiich proclaimed that only Athens obeyed the 
dictates of the highest morality because "we alone do good to our 
neif^bors not upon a calculation of interest, but in the confidence 
of freedom and in a frank and fearless spirit". He likewise proposed 
distinguishing defidtions for these terms within an international context. 



1. Quoted inK.Osgood, Ideals and Self-Interest in America's Foreign Relations , 
(Chicago) Univ. of Chicago Press, 1953) 



Bj narrowing down raalism eo that It becomes national self-interest, 
he states that national self-interest becomes a state of affairs valued 
solely for its benefit to the nation while an ideal is a state of affairs, 
or standard of conduct, worthy of achievement by virtue of its universal 
moraO. value. 

Such a definition obviously leaves out many important elements, 
but a closer look will show that all one is really required to do is 
expand upon that which is implied in the basic definition. Thus when 
one considers idealism in an international text one notes that this 
allegiance to a xmiversal goal, or a universal moral value, may be such 
that it demands dedication to the welfare of other nations and peoples 
without regard for one's own national welfare. The ultimate form of this 
idealism being national self-sacrifice which demands the deliberate 
surrender of one's own national self-interest for the sake of other 
nations or for the sake of some moral principle or universal goal. 

Some even envisage this as the surrender of national survival itself 
if so required. Nevertheless, since international society is morally 
and institutionally imperfect, even if perfect ideals were pursued 
disappointment would follow because the effective means fall short of 
ideal standards. Hence the idealist is beginning to acknowledge that 
in the real world of conflicting national purposes ideal goals are not 
obtained by moral fervor alone but rather by a pragmatic calculation 
of the means to an end and by the rationail consideration of the consequences 
of a given action. An example of this might be Britain's Labour party 
being able to pursue a more substantial anti-apartheid policy with 
regards to South Africa having considered the effect that such a stance 
will have among Black African nations as well as being aware that the 
vital sea lanes in the area will not be significantly endangered as a 
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r«6ult of British non-cooperation with the South African regime. 

The concept of realism likewise suffers from such narrow 
interpretation, and eren though one mi^t be willing to acknowledge 
the preponderance of self-interest in such a context, one must be prepared 
to provide it with greater sustenance. 

One such supporting concept is that of national security which, 
due to its close association with national self-preservation, provides 
national egoism with a rational and moral justification which renders 
the primacy of self-interest among national ends an indisputable and 
unavoidable reality of international politics. In practice this 
means an understanding that the exercise of national power (that is 
the ability of one nation to influence others to do its will) is 
considered to be the zaost important means of achieving national ends. 

Thus international relations are boimd to be characterized by a struggle 
for power among nations in pursuit of their own interests. The realist, 
therefore, considering this competition for power to be the 
distinguishing characteristic of intematlonad relations, is sceptical 
of attempts to solve international conflict through appeals to 
sentiment and principle. He feels instead that power conflicts can only 
be mitigated by balancing power against power. 

Osgood notes that a true realist must be aware of the interdependence 
of realism and idealism, and that even on grounds of national expediency 
there are valid arguments for maintaining the vitality of a country's 
ideals. One may well question the validity of meriting the realist, 



1. R.E. Osgood, Ideals and Self-Interest on America's Foreign Relations, 

P.15. 
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alon«, with such wisdom, but it certsinly does underline the dileome 
idiich a nation faces vdien atten^ting to reconcile its self-interest 
with its ideals* QMite obviously national sentiment restricts the 
extent to which a nation can be expected to transcend its 
own self-interest for the sake of universal principles or the welfare 
of others. let one can not deny that idealleoa has great influence 
on the actions of both nations and individuals an^ in many cases 
moderates aggressive manifestations of self-interest. 

Nevertheless, ais noted above in the Britain-South Afzdca example, 
this moral force seems to be most compelling when the pursuit of 
ideals coincides with the national advantage. 

This integration of realism and idealism also may create a 
situation where a nation may be called upon to sacrifice its ideals 
in the short-run in order to achieve them in the long-run. This will 
require individuals to reconcile the immediate demands of national 
es^edlency with the traditional principles of their ideals «diich may 
well lead to an inconsistency between their ideals and their actions. 

As the contradictions between ideals and self-interest multiply, the 
problem becomes infinitely more complex. Balannlng present loss for 
future gain becomes increasingly difficult , and vdien such an operation 
requires the comprooising of one's principles, in order to promote them, 
man's limited reason is indeed strained. 

Osgood sums up the importance of idealism and realism as generating 
factors in the making of foreign policy as well as the pzx>blcms the 
conflict between them creates superbly tdicn he states: "In its broadest 
aspect, the interdependence of universal ideals and national self-interest 
is simply a reflection of the fact that man has a moral sense as well 
as an ego and that both parts demand satisfaction. For this reason the 
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■ost coopclllng national ende ar« those self-interested ends, like 
surrlval, which are most easily reconciled with idealistic ends, and those 
idealistic ends, like the minlaum standards of international decency, 
which are most compatible with national self-interest. By the same 
token, the instability of self-assertiTe egoism and altruistic idealism 
can be attributed, in large part, to the incompatibility of the former 
with fundamental ideals and of the latter with the most basic national 
interests.”^ 

Once the conflict between these two concepts has been incorporated 
into the international scene, as was done above, one must then firmly 
establish that the making of foreign policy is Indeed directly effected 
by this conflict. George Kennan and Max Beloff do this quite 
adequately even thou(^ they ar^^th rather obviously partial to the 
realist approach. Kennan proposes that the conduct of foreign relations 
should not be considered as a purpose in itself for a politicalsociety 
particularly a democratic one, but rather as a means of pursuing some higher 
and more comprehensive p\upose. He thus states that a political society 
does not live to conduct foreign policy but rather that it conducts 
foreign policy in order to live which implies a belief that foreign 
policy is merely a means to an end. While the end being pursued, mainly 
Lockean principles such as life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness, and the 
protection of property ri^ts, contains elements of both realism and 
idealism, Kennan clearly demonstrates his preference as he focuses 
on the need to guarantee these ri^ts from external or political intrusion 
by protecting citizens who are engaged in private activity abroad. 



1, R.X. Osgood, Ideals and Self-Interest in America’s Foreign Relations , p.l7 
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He TlewB idealism in foreign policy as being devoid of an 
awareness of the power factor in the scheme of foreign relations, 
and blames such lack of awareness for such things as the negotiation 
of an extensive framework of treaties of arbitration and conciliation. 
Noting that by the 1930 's ninety-seven international eBreements of 
arbitration or conciliation had been ratified and yet the result of 
all this work was the arbitration of only two disputes based on these 
instruments (and there is no reason to believe that they would not 
have been arbitrated any way in the absence of such treaties}, he 
suggests that such idealism only masked the realities of the power 
conflicts experienced in two World Wars. This leads to his 
approach to morality in international relations which he states as: 
"Morality in governmental method, as a matter of conscience and 
preference on the part of our people - yes. Morality as a general 
criterion for measuring and compaxlng the behaviour of different states - 
no". He adds that there are no xmiversally applicable standards of 
morality for individuals, beyond obvious rules of prudence common to 
most of mankind due to the necessity to presei^e the family structure and 
the good order in society’ , and thus how much more difficult it has to 
be to find universal irules for government. Especially when the 
governments must engage in the chore of imposing restraint by man over 
man as a result of man's irrational nature, selfishness, obstinacy, 
and tendency to violence. He consequently, not surprisingly, urges 
less sentimentality and less eageraess to be morally impressive in 
relations between governments. While one may c .opt to disagree with 



1. G.F.Kennan, Realities of American Foreign Policy (London: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 195^) p.50. 
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■uch an approach, it ia ioportant to consider it, for it highlights 
tha incessant struggle between realissi and idealism. 

Max Beloff also favours the realist approa^ but adds to the 
discussion b 7 focusing on what he considers to be shortcomings on the 
part of the idealists and in the process raises some very interesting 
points. He addresses the question of recognition of one country 
by another by first jointing to the traditional view that the only 
test is tdiether or not the government is in control of the national 
territory and is likely to reeiain so, and then, noting that democracies 
are not haj>py with this version. He explains this dislike by 
observing that individuals tend to want to elevate personal 
relationships to an international level and thus since one selects one's 
friends, they feel that it is possible to choose those governments with 
whom one has dealings and to ignore those of whose ideologies or 
practices one disapproves. This attitude is coupled with the belief, 
stated or unstated, that nonrecognition will hence lead to the overthrow 
of the unpopular regime and the ^’se of a better sociail order, an 
ei^ectation which history shows to be oisguided (U.S. -China). Such an 
observation also emphasizes one more area of contention between realists 
and idealists as the foner note that in international affairs it is 
govenuaents, not people, with whom one must deal while this affronts 
the latter who yeanis for people to people relations. Boloff summarizes 
his identification of the public with idealism and his criticism of such 
attitudes by stating "vdiat the public mind largely acts upon in foreign 
policy is a series of myths about the past - myths which indulge 
democracies in the fallacy that the ri^t course is always ascertainable 



1. M.Beloff, Foreign Policy and the Democratic Process (Baltimore: John 
Hopkins Press. 1955V p. ^2. 
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1 

and practicable". 

Ab noted already, these two figures are biased quite unambiguously 
toward the realist approach to foreign policy, and yet this in no way 
lessens their contribution to the discussion. By focusing on areas 
of contention between realists and idealists in the formilation of 
foreign policy, they nore accurately and explicitly deiaonstrate that 
these two divergent forces are in constant struggle with each other 
on matters of foreign policy. 

To provide what has been largely a theoretical discussion of the 
inherent strife between realism and idealism and of the manner in 
which such conflict is applicable to the formulation of foreign policy 
with real meaning, one must focus upon the foreign policy of a specific 
nation and try to ascertain whether in fact such conflict exists. 

Since the United States foreign policy is universally scrutinized, it 
seems to be the beet choice. Also rather than pointing to a rather 
obvious confrontation between groups with opposing views, it will be 
more enlightening to note how Idealists must struggle end compromise 
when faced with the simple, real! ties of international affairs. Thus 
as Osgood observes 

"liberal idealists and International reformers, vdio 
Seek to spread liberty, equal opportunity, and 
material progress throughout the world, will find that 
these worthy objects depend, first of all, upon the 
survival of the United States and its allies; and 
realizing this, they will be forced to put the exigencies 
of power politics ahead of their moral sensibilities. 
Similarly, if they want to pursue their ideals 
effectively, they must base American aid to foreign 
peoples primarily upon the power advantage of the 
United States end only secondazdly upon humanitarian 
considerations. They must, at times, support 
reactionary and antidemocratic regimes with arms and money. 



1. H.Bcloff, Foreign Policy and the Democratic Process , p.9^ 
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‘Hiey Bust even put themselves in the position 
of resisting with force the oisgulded proponents 
of a social revolution, which arises, in large part, 
from basic human aspirations which the American 
mission itself claims to fulfill.” (1) 

Althou^ one may context some of the sweeping assumptions which 

such an interpretation makes, it does, nonetheless, aptly describe 

the inherent conflict of these two concepts in actual situations. 

To allay the feeling that such conflict. exists only due to the 
rather exceptional environment that has been created today, one need 
only observe the American Founding Fathers as they struggled to 
resolve the dilemma posed by the conflict of ideals and realities. 

Of the Founding Fathers, Thomas Jefferson was, perhaps, the most 
addicted to theories and dreams. It is thus not surprising that he 
stated: 



’’were I to indulge my own theory, I should wish them 
to practice neither commerce nor navigation, but to 
stand with Europe precisely on the footing of China. 

We ohoiU.d thus avoid wars, end all our citi/.ens would 
be husbandmen.” (2) 

Yet when Spain was reluctant to cede Florida, it was Jefferson who 
confidently stated: 

”if we push them strongly with one hand, holding 
out a price in the other, we shall certainly obtain 
the Florides, and all in good time.*’ (5) 

On broader terms, the same contrast is evident. The United States* 

early foreign policy voiced the ideals of avoiding entanglements 

with Qirope and hence the avoidance of wars in which Americans had no 



1. H.E.Osgood, Ideals and Self-Interest in /mcrica’s Foreign Helations , 
p.^36. 

2. L.Halle, Dream and fteality (Mew York: Harper and Brothers, 1958) » p«110. 

J. J. Farrell, Iheory and Reality in International Relations (M.Y. : Columbia 
Uni V. Press , 19<j7y p.8l. 
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interest, »nd yet the first nnjor action on the international scene wae 
to enter into a Treaty of Eternal Alliance with France. Hence the 
ideals were, at least in p^irt, overridden by the real considerations 
such as the need for support in ^ertcnn claims against Britain. 

One could obviously cite many snore such examples, but these 
should suffice to firmly establish the existence of a real conflict 
between realism and idealism that oeost definitely affects the final 
form of any foreign policy. 

Finally, as a means of eliminating any doubts that may rea;aia 
concerning either the existence of this conflict or its effects on 
the formulation and implementation of foreign policy, one can observe 
statements or articles by those who are involved in the actued decision- 
making process of foreign policy which might describe their personal 
attitude towards this question. For this purpose, I have selected 
statements made by Henry Kissinger, United States Secretary of State, 
end an article published by Idward Heath, former British Prime Minister. 

For years, the annual foreign policy reviews by President Nixon, 
issued under the guidance of Kissinger, emphasised that the United 
States gave precedence to /oneriesn ’’interests" rather than American 
ideals. But, in an interview with the New York Times, Kissinger 
seems to have second thou^ts on such an approach in light of occurrences 
in Portugal and Greece. He "regrets that he was too willing to accept 
the political status quo in his first five years, even if this meant 

1 

aiding author! .iirian governments whose internal policies he detested." 

He thus reflects tli« internal struggle between his own ideals and the 
course of action dictated by what ie perceived to be the realism of 

1. J.Reston of the New York Times in The Sunday Times (October, 13, 197^) 
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the situation. That he remains a realist, nevertheless is readily 
apparent as he goes on to state that "the Kennedy period is likely 
to be seen as the end of an era rather than as the beginning of one. 

The lest greet flowering of the naive version of American idealism." 

Heath, meanwhile, in an article of his published in Foreign Affairs 
clearly demonstrates an awareness of the relationship between realism 
and idealism cs he notes, 

"Looking back at the foi*eign policies of Britain and 
the United States since l800 one sees two strands 
woven closely together - the strands of idealism and 
realism." (2) 

He then adds that in present tines the harmony between them has 
faltered with a res\iltant inevitable increase in tension between the 
claims of the two. He then admits that under this tension "it has 

3 

been the instinct of the British to plump forrcalisra. " 

Hence it is quite obvious that these concepts of realism and 
idealism are much more than mere topics of philosophical discussion. 

They not only display clear relevance to the formulation and 
implementation of foreign policy, but as demonstrated above, are most 
definitely in the minds of the actual decision-makers themselves. 

In conclusion one notes that there is in fact an inherent 
source of conflict between idealism and realism at all levels of 
hxuaan endeavour which can be explained, perhaps, by the assertion that 
the reconciliation of ideals with self-interest is per se one of the 

1. J. Heston, of the Hew York Times in The Sunday Times (October IJ, 1974), 
p.l4. 

2. E.Heath, "Realism in British Foreign Policy" Foreign .Affairs 
(Oct. 1969) p.39. 

3* , p.4o. 
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central problans of hxunan experience. It is therefore heirdly 
surprising that such conflict should sianifest Itself in the decision- 
making processes. All hope of reconciliation is not lost, though, 
for, os illustrated above, the decision-makers are aware of the 
problem and may thus come to realize that the utopian who dreams 
that it is possible £o eliminate self-assertion from politics and 
to base a political system on morality alone is just os wide of the 
■ark as the realist who believes that altruism is an illustion and 
that al l political action is based on self-seeking. This elimination 
of destructive polarization is unquestionably the first necessary 
step in solving the problems created by this conflict of interest. 

Having thus laid the theoretical foundation of this clash between 
realism and idealiem, one must then select a particular aspect of 
foreign policy within which one can observe the effects of the clash. 
In this case it will be the arms trade. 

To establish the unique position which the arms trade enjoys in 
the formulation of foreign policy, it is first necessary to explain 
what is meant by the "anas trade". Having done this, one must then 
identify the special characteristic that virtually ensures its 
incorporation into a n-ition's foreign policy. 

The arms trade con be broaaly considered to be a by-product 
of tne complex economic, military, and political forces that 
determine the creation, maintenance, and use of urmea forces - 
regular or irregular. Likewise, the relationship between the 
recipient’s need for arms and the supplier's need for influence 
uniquely characterizes the arms trade and thus establishes the 
importance of its role in foreign policy by means of two linkages - 
security and power. 
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Nevertheless, while the logic of such an argument points to the 
undeniable existence of such a link, such a relationship is neaningless 
unless it is perceived by those involved in the fonnulntion of policy. 
The statement of Paul Nitze, then United istateo Assistant Cecretery 
of Defense, in the 1967 Congressional hearings on militai'y 
disspells any such fears as he noted: 

"Our entire arms policy is in fact an instrument of 
foreign policy, amd the military sales program is 
an accurate reflection of considered agreement at 
the highest levels of authority." (1) 

Having thus identified the arms trade with the formulation of 
foreign policy, one must then complete the picture by looking at the 
administrative body that transforms the commercial production of 
armaments into such a powerful instrument of foreign policy. 

Before doing so, though, it is pertinent to obeez*ve the conflicting 
pressures that are brought to bear upon the foreign policy makers due 
to the nature of the arms trade. Once the forces demanding restraint 
and those encouraging participation in this trade have been 
identified, one must follow up and describe the forum within which 
the different views are voiced, as noted above. Such a description, 
together with the self-acknowledged posture of some of the major 
suppliers of arms, will provide a useful insight into the internal 
conflict thus generated as well as of the outcome of such a conflict 
of interests-. 

That there is active restraint on the arms trade and that such 
restraint is effective, at least in some countries, is clearly 
demonstrated by a statement made in 1967 by Henry Kuss, former head 

1. Quoted in L. A. Frank, The Arms Trade in International Heletions 
(London: Praeger, I969) p.15'/'. 
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of the United States' &r&c salec prograa, 

"in the previous five years the government has 
turned down more arms sales to developing countries 
than it has sanctioned" (1) 

Acknowledging the existence of such restraint is only the first step, 

and thus it becomes necessary to look at the specific nature of 

such restraint. Certain idealists will point to "world opinion" as 

the ’anguard of such a pressure, but such a concept is not only vague, 

it '?v*'rlooks the identity of the arms trade with a nation's 

foreign policy which was established above, while it say be true 

that policy-nskers are sensitive to the opinions of other nations 

their primary concern lies in what they consider to be their own country's 

interests. In this context, such restraint is reflected in the personal 

ideals of the policy-makers themcelves as well as the embodiment of 

the national ideals. That domestic rather then international 

opinion has acted as a restrain on arms sales is clearly illustrated 

by numerous examples. In 19 o 7 a critical analysis of the purpose 

and methods of American arms sales prepared by the staff of the 

senate Foreign Relations Committee led to the Foreign Military Sales 

Act of 1968. The Act passed as a direct result of Congressional 

pressure which reflected the public unease about the volume and 

scope of American military aid and sales. K^re currently, the collapse 

of a foreign aid authorization bill under the weight of restrictions 

on military aid to Chile, Vietnam, Laof, Cambodia, .^uth Korea, and 

Turicey in October, 197 ^ clearly demonstrates the strength of donextic 

opinion. Sweden, in I966 yielded to the public outcry of left-wing 

1 . Quoted in J. Stanley, The International Trade in Arms (London: 

Chntto end Windus, 1972) P«13« 
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radicals, for donestic politiced reasons, over sales to Argentina, 
and this resulted in a Swedish embargo of arms sales to Latin 
America (except for Chile and Venezuela). 

Restratirl? , though, ere not limited to moral conciderations but 
rather cover the full spectrum of foreign relations. Hence allied 
lailitary considerations, issues of international end domestic politics, 
and anny other such preoccupations all demond close control over 
arms exports. 

Uie pressures to sell, though, are much greater than those 
not to eell and include: the defense ministry's desire to bolster a 

military ally and to lower its own procurement costs throU{^ the 
lengthening of production runs; the finance ministry's balance of 
payments coneidemtiona and what it sees as the prospect of o direct 
gain of revenue to the exchequer if the sale involves new or used 
government-owned weapons; and the foreign ministry's der.ire to export 
arms in order to strengthen existing political bonds or forge new ones. 
More specifically, though, the pressures to engage in the arras 
trade can be divided into 1) hogemonic/strategic, 2) national 
arras-production; 3) balance of payments, ‘0 surplus arras, and 
3) social gain, end these will beconsidered in detail below. 

The question of hegemony or strategic considerations underlines 
the fact that the arras trade is carried on primarily for reasons of 
power, tthile it raay well be true that the United States and the 
Soviet Union are the two powers for whom hegemony is the primary 
reason for engaging in the arras trade, it is tilso true th"t ell the 
other powers participating in this trade have this very sfme objective 
at, or near, the top of their respective priorities. Such an objective 
is founded on the belief that one can buy political influnnce by selling 
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or giving away arras, and available inforaation certainly tends 
to support such a view. Vihile critics of the ams trade point to the 
exceptional cases where such attefipts have failed, they do so by 
overlooking the vast aa^'bers of cases where it has been successful 
and ignore the fact that in those cases where it failed arras were 
clearly not the central issue. 

rnat the ultimate result of the interaction of arras and influence 
brought cbout by the anas trade should be the transfer of control 
to the "outside” of a country's previously intern.al policies as well 
as its foreign and military policies is scarcely surprising, 
considering the Banner in which militai'y aids and/or sales work, 
besides strctigthening friends, the ams px-ovide justification for sending 
out large technical .upport tcanio to the oily concerned, thus 
providing an opportunity to exercise soae control over the aiilitary 
policy of the client. These complex arnaaent systems also entail 
extensive training prograas which offer the opportunity for the 
establishment of a close working relationchip between members of the 
supplier's armed forces and military authorities in key foreign countries. 
Finally, the training programs also provide an excellent opportunity for 
ideological indoctrination which in fact forms a part of all training 
especially when the Soviet Union is the supplier. The case of 
Egypt witli 10,000 Soviet technicians and advisers integrated 
at all levels in the Egyptian military complex is a clear example 
of how such an arrangement works, tnd in answer to those who 
herild the bovict effort in Egypt as a disastrous failure one needs 
only to observe continued Soviet influence in spite of what seems 
en Insurmountable religious obstacle and extraordinary efforts by the 
Americans to disrupt that Influence. 
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The industrial aspect of the arms trade ranks just below 

hegetsony as a reason for favouring active participation in nuch 

an endeavour. The reason for such importance lies in the critical 

contribution that arms exports m--ke to the maintenance of a national 

arma-production capacity in the case of all arms-menu factoring 

countries, except for the United States and the Soviet Union. 

Therefore, for those countries, expannion into the export m->rket 

may well provide the only means for the arms manufacturers to 

remain in business without a government subsidy. France is 

perhaps the best example of such a condition. As de Gaulle pursued 

the objective of building a nuclear deterrent, the requirement 

for conventional weapons were inevitably scaled down, thus threatening 

the survival of firms such as Dt-seault. the French aircraft company. 

Soon the firm's commercial well-being became heavily dependent on the 

export market as exemplified by the estimate that 500 of the 85 O 

1 

Mirage Ill's manufactured in 19Ci9 were for export. More recently, 
Dassault has been in the headlines in what has been termed "the sole of 
the century" as NATO proceeds to renew its Air Forces end hes the choice 
between Dasseult's F.l and two American aircraft, the YF-I 6 and 
YF-17. France's principal sales argument focuses on the survival 
of the European aircraft industry, Jmd the intensity of her 
committment is quite aptly illustrated by the ’Stehlin affair". General 
Stehlin, a former French Air Force Chief of Staff, stated inecuivocably 
that both American eircraft were superior to the F-1 and was consequently 
brended a traitor by certain members of the General Assembly and forced 
to retire prematurely. Such reliance on eras exports is not limited 



1. J.Ltenley, The International Trade in Arms, p. 69 . 
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to France, though, and cases such as the British Coopany, Sacal 

Electronics, producing the squad call m»np3ck two-way radio, exporting 

99 !*' of its 1967-68 output, and the Belgian firm Fsbrique Jv-'tionale d'/j»es 

de Guerre exporting 90% of production to 1?9 countries cert • inly illustrate 

1 

this wide.ipre«d dependence on the arws tr»de. 

Closely related to thi.i maintcn-nce of a n tional »rms-production 
capacity is the ability of the aras trade to lengthen production runs. 

This lengthening of the production run allows the nwnufacturer to 
exploit all the .^dvvnt'ges of economies of scale and results in a lower- 
priced final product which allows the national defense establishment 
to purchase it at this lower price and also mr,kec the product more 
competitive in the international arraaaents market. 

Another element favouring the promotion of arms s. les is the 
bal nee of ])^yisente ituation. The effect of military activities 
on the balance of i>''yments is oaething which has haunted both 
Washington and London. Hence the balance of pf^yraents cost of military 
deployment overseas has led to ’’offset • green ents” between Britain 
and Gern-'ny in 1956 and the United States and Germ'’ny in 196I. 

Under these agreements Germany hf^s agreed to offset e certain proportion 
of the foreign exch nge costs to Britain •■"nd the United Jt,»tea in 
stationing troops in Germany by m'*king nns purchases from those 
countries. That the attitude of supplier couatriea goes beyond the 
off setting of outflows of exch.- nge c -used by the overae - deployment 
of military forces is illustrated by Fr nee’s concern for her 
balance of payments, and the role th-t ^rms exports will play in 
alleviating the problem. Likewise, on. only needs to observe the 



1. J....tanley, The Intem*tion-l Tr»«de in Arms, p.?0. 
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reaction of moot kestern democracies to the Increase In the price of 
oil to note the importance of artaa exports on the bal nee of payments. 

In many cases, the first reaction was to offer the latest, most 
sophisticated, weapons systems to the Arabs in the hopes of both 
obtaining special favotu:8 and offsetting the inevitable massive 
dn on the exchange. 

The importance of arms exports in correcting a balance of payments 
deficit c<-n be explained rather briefly without going into extensive 
detail. ikoraally the favourable or unfavourable balance of trade is 
quite small compared to the total volume of goods exchanged, and thus 
relatively email shifts in items making up the balance can correct 
any deficits, hince weapons systems are high value items, a few well 
placed ones can significantly alleviate a deficit or even reverse an 
adverse balance. While the monetary return on these goods is large 
though the net return is of equal importance. Weapons use a high 
proportion of national knowledge and skills and a relativ«»iy high 
proportion of materials that are domestically produced, and consequently 
items such so aircraft represent am extremely favourable conversion 
of national effort into saleable goods. Hence the intrinsic value 
and high ''conversion ratio makes weapons particularly tempting items 
to sell for the purpose of increasing foreign exchange income. If to 
this one adds the value of spare parts, the need to train the 
users, the sale of auxiHiury equipment includingsuch things as Uie 
construction of airfields, the amounts involved rapidly become 
highly significant. It is thus no wonder that the preoccupation 
with the balance of payments should most definitely increase the deter- 



mination to sell arms 
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The oiatter of what to do with surplus arms also enters the picture, 
especially in the 1970* s, as both the Vietnam war and the fact that 
NATO end the Warsaw Poet are entering into major new generations of 
combat aircraft and armour have created a tremendous bulge of arms 
on the supply aide. These countries are faced with three options in 
disposing with these surplus arms. They can be scrapped, demilitarized, 
or sold. 

berapping is the best way to eliminate the transfer of arms to 
undesirable loeslitiee but is also the least attractive option 
financially. In 196? an H-47 surplus Patton tank had : scrap value 
of $2000 while the purchase contract for fully serviceable H-A? had a 
price teg of $32,000. Hence the 7,000 or so surplus K-'*7 or M-^f8 
tanks in Western Europe would have a $lk million scrap value versus 
a 022^ million reselling value, a strong economic argument indeed 
against this first option. 

Demilitarization, on the other hand, involves the removal of 

certain lethal peurte (in most cases), leaving the system serviceable 

for civilian use and has involved such e»ses ps ilritoin's conversion 

of Sherman tanks into Sherri ck tr^tctors as well as the reselling of 

2 

"sport eri zed" rifles. With increased civilian technology and greater 

restrictions on the outlet for non-autoantic rifles, such an option 
is hardly applicable. It thus becomes a question of sci'spping or 
selling, tuid as noted above the economic repercussions '•re quite 
substantial. 

1. J. Stanley, The Intemational Trade in Arms, p.52. 



2. Ibid. 
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Finally one oust consider the social benefits which the aros- 
exporting country enjoys and which are therefore threatened by any 
motion to reduce or suspend such a practice. These benefits include 
high employoent, development of skilledb.*bour, rnd dyn^mic regional 
policies. For the United States in the period 1<^C2~G( this exjport 
oarket consisted of billion worth of orders and options which 
represented 1.2 million man-years of employment throughout all fifty 
states as well as J?1 billion of profits to the companies concerned. 

A government can scarcely afford to teke such figures lightly. 

Besides the unemployment which would result from a cutback in 
the production of rrms onenuct consider the skilled labour that would 
be affected. In today's society, skilled labour has come to be 
regarded as a national asset. The conservation and management of such 
an ssset are problems for any society with a free labour market and 
political representatives anxious to promote the well-being of 
constituencies where defense industries ore located. Cuch an 
attitude applies eoually well to regional policy, and there is evidence 
that a government's employment and regionol policies are closely tied 
to the defenee industry. Hence the Italian government writes into 
its defense contracts that of the work must be given to the South. 
In the United States such an approach was well exploited by the late 
Gens tor Russell of Georgia rnd the 1< te Congressman Rivers of 
Gouth Carolina who created defense empires in their respective states. 

1. J.Gtanley, The Interns tional Trade in Arms, p.72. 
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Nevertheless it would be naive to presume that the social 
arguments are always compelling, and one can cite numerous examples 
of cutbacks in defense and aerospace spending which resulted in 
significant regional unenployment and loss of skilled 1- hour. Yet 
one must not overlook the political pressures that such social 
conditions represent. 

It is thus imediately apparent that the pressure on policy- 
makers is quite heavily biased towards the raainten'’nce or even 
expansions of the arms trade. Wiile one may be tenptod to pursue 
the implications of such a bias, such an endeavour is beyond the 
scope of this paper which will instead focus on the administrative 
body where such pressures arc brouf^t to bear. 

The emphasis is on the adninistrrtivc body rather than the 
legislative bec'^use it is in the former where the vast majority of 
conflicts of interest rre resolved while the latter concerns itself 
with the few most spectacular cases. Vhile the bulk of the 
information hereby presented concerns the /merican structure, it is 
gener''lly '•ccepted that all nations have similar orrangements. 

Those who ere unaware of the nature of government control on 
the arms tr'de and thus observe that the production arid selling of 
these arms is carried out, in the vast majority of the c'ses, by 
private firms, may well v/onder if the only motive for the arras 
trade is the maximiration of profit, <=nd all else is nothing but 
window-dressing. The fact is that governments do exercise almost 
complete control over the export of arms by means of export licenses. 
Critics may well point to those isolated, newsworthy, c ses where arms 
were shipped in spite of such restrictions, but again the overwhelming 
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majority of the trdde operates within these restrictions. If the 
consignment is considered to be in any way controversial, the 
matter is referred to a joint meeting for the airing of all views. 

It is within this body that the pressure of conflicting interests 
is felt. The foreign ministry, and others so inclined, can exercise 
restraining power, and the struggle between realists and idealists 
is quite apparent. For this purpose, Britain has the Arms Working 
Party and the United States has the State/Defense Coordinating Committee 
and attention will be concentrated on the latter. 

The StateA>efense Coordinating Committee is primaidly a 
State Department/Pentagon entity, bul^t also contains the /gency for 
International Development (AID), the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (ACDA), and the Treasury. The Treasury raises question £»f 
terns of credit and balance of payments while AID and ACDA provide 
additional restrains to those edvocated by the State Department. 

Thus AID may oppose an arms sale which may retard the economic 
development of non-industrial nations (an effect which has been quite 
evident in the arms trade with Latin America) while ACDA may voice 
opposition by virtue of its general responsibility for arms control. 

In many cases these two may be considered to be the embodiment of 
idealism although it is obvious that each agency is primarily interested 
in pursuing its own objectives. If the issue is not resolved by 
this committee, it goes to the Under-Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs, then to the Secretary of State, and, if necessary, to the 
President himself. The general rule is such that an export license 
cannot be granted by one ministry against the opposition of another 
without a decision being taken by the politicians, thus preventing 



bureaucratic rule 
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Most countries also control the retransfer of arms from the 
country of destination to a third country through the use of "end-use*' 
clauses which prohibit retransfer without the prior approval of the 
manufacturing country. The lack of such a clause was recently 
illustrated by bri tain's enbarrassment when Jordan resold dritish- 
made tanks to South /frica. 

That governments exercise complete control over the trade is thus 
undeniable, and the lack of general principles on arms exports is 
not due to the lack of government control but rather to the fact that 
international affairs shift too frequently. A British Foreign Office 
Memorandum to a House of Commons Select Committee in 1959 clearly 
stated this condition as it noted: 

*'There is little room for generalissation on Her 
Majesty's Govemment's policy on the «port of arms, 
since each case is treated in the light of its 
individual merits or disadvantages.'' (1.) 

While it may be true that there are no general principles that 
are followed in the conduct of the arms trade, a country's posture on 
the issue can be ascertained through either the statements made by 
its policy-makers or through their actions in the field. Thus the 
United States' position was clearly stated in 1963 hy Robert McNamara, 
then Secretary of defense, as he stated the three objectives of 
American arms sales; 

"1. Promote the defensive strength of our allies, 

consistent with our political-economic objectives. 

2. Promote the concept of co-operative logistics and 
standardization with our allies. 

5. Offset the unfavourable balance of payments resulting ^ 
from essential United States military deployment abroad." 

1. Quoted in J. Stanley, The International Trade in >-rms , p.l6. 

2. Quoted in Q.'Ihayer's The War Business, The International Trade in 
Armaments (London: Paladin 19^9) p.lS4. 
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That such a statsment was not aere rhetoric is evidenced by the 
foraation of the Office for International Logistics Negotiations 
(ILN) under Henry Kuss with a stated objective to triple sales 
within a nine year period (1962-1972). There is evidence also that 
these objectives are just as valid today if one notes the following: 
the balance of payments is a continual preoccupation; one of the 
principal political arguments in favour of an American aircraft in 
"the sale of the century" is the need to standardize NATO weapons 
systems; and in the post-Vietnam era there is an emphasis on 
greater self-reliance for secuidty end thus a need to strengthen those 
allies through the Military Assistance Program. 

While no comparable statement has been forthcoming from a 
British Minister, Britain's approach to the export of arms can be 
evaluated by noting the restructuring of the organisation responsible 
for promoting the acquisition of British arms abroad. In 1958 the 
post of Assistant Controller of Munitions was created to promote 
British arms exports. Nevertheless, Britain fell further behind in 
her sales end in 1964, with the experience of ever-increasing balance 
of payments difficulties, came the need for fresh government action 
to promote arms exports. Ihus Dennis Healey, then Secretary of State 
for Defense, announced, in July 1965i that Donald Stokes (now Lord 
Stokes), then managing director of Leyland Motor CoiToration, was to 
help in "the promotion of experts of defense equipment, and on any 
changes of organization that may be necessary for this purpose." 

A direct result of this was the appointment of Raymond Brown, then 
Chairman of Racal Electronics which had proved to be an outstanding 

1. House of Commons Debates, vol. ?l6, 21 July 1965t Column 1^60. 
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euccessful exporter of military equipment, ac Head of Defense 
Sales. There is thus little doubt as to what British objectives in 
the trade fire. 

France's position on the anas trade, meanwhile, is amply described 
in a finance commission report to the National Assembly on 23 October 
1967 noting that "as a purchasing nation we are not ana cannot be 
sufficiently armed to realize sufficiently long production nuis and 
thus lower the net costs of procurement. We therefore have to provide 
not only for national utilization of military material, but also for 
Its export." Luch a posture certainly explains her unwillingness 
to abide by such embargoes as the one on Louth Africa as well as the 
reversal in 196? on arms to the Kiddle Bast as the Arab market 
became more desirable. While her sales organisation is less formal 
than those in Britfin and the United ,jtates,it is just as professional. 
The Direction ues Affaires Internationales (DAI) organizes the 
dispatch overseas of military missions and displays of french weapons. 
The promotion of aircr- ft is done through the office General de I'Air 
(CXjA) and the Office francaise d' Ixportation de Materiel Aeronautique 
(OFLKA) both of which are under government control, kather than 
duplicating each other’s efforts, the sales area, of these two outfits 
are divided geopolitically so that potential combatants negotiate with 
different sales teams even if the product for Siile is the same. Thus 
while India and Israel have negotiated with OFEKA, Pakistan and the 

p 

Arr-b powers have negotiated with CG«. " 

1. <^uoted in SIPRI, The Anns Trade with the Third World (London; 

Paul Uek, 1971) p.25/. 

2. J.^-tenley, The International Trade in Arms, p.93« 
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There io therefore no doubt but th-t countries are heavily 

cocaaitted to the tress trade, *nd the conflict between ideal end 

r«'l objectives is clearly exemplified by talking of pet'co while 

distributing weapons of war. In a television interview in Jenuasry 

196^, Dean Eusk, then United States Secretary of State, pointed out 

this conflict between aspirations and reality; recall that at 

the United Setions General Asaanbly, at a time when all members 

were voting unanimously for disarmament, 70 members were at that moment 

1 

asking us for oiiitaiy aaoistance”. Ilxe conflict is thus not limited 
to the supply side of the trade. 

The complexity of the dilemma facing the decision-makers is 
illustr-ted by the matter of United States arms exports to Itrael. 

The problem becom s one of balancing the need to preserve Israel's 
security ag*inst the dangers of a U.3.-Coviet confronti tion as well 
«s the further alienation of the rab countries. The problem becomes 
infinitely more complex if one considers the attempt to restrain 
Israel from moving towards a nuclear option and the f^ct that a 
bal nee of power based on parity is not ecceptnble due to Isr-iiil's 
inability to fight t pjoLonged war. The options are far from simple. 

Thus it is possible to sep- rate the forces of re^licm edvoc.ting 
hegemony, production runs, »nd bal nee of pfiyaientc considerations as 
the besin upon which the tr.-de should be based from the idealists 

who point to the need for economic development, the threet to peece 
created by ermrments, end the sheer waste of resources of such a 
practice. V.hile the conflict, as noted obove, is by no meins limited 
to the clash between realists and idealists, this issue is at the centre 

1. quoted in G.Kemp "Arms Gales end Arms control in the develpping 
countries" The World Today (&ept«aber, 1966), p.391. 
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of BiOQt 8uch strife. Although it may bo true that the presaiures 
are heavily biased in favour of those advocating the expansion of the 
arms trade, it is equally time that those advocating restraint can 
be extremely effective when orgaiiized appropriately. 

Finally govemaents, in deciding whetiier or not to engage in the 

eums tride, rliould keep the long-tenn effects of arms aid in mind 

at all times. One insight into these effects is illustrated by en 

interview of an exiled mouerate in tiie Jungles of Cambodia (While 

Prince Sih'nouk was still in power) as the exile asked, *'Do you 

Americans realize what you are doing to us'.' We beat him (Sihanouk) in 

repec.ted elections and parliaments. But every time we aide a show of 

force -gainst his control of almost everything, there were those 

American guns, those American police patrol cars those Aiaeric-^n 

walkie-talkies and riot control methods, their users trained by Americans 

in your police academies. Vhat do you want u.s to think of Americans 

1 

when we get power, as wc someday willi" 

The case of Great 3rit2dn's arms trade with South Africa is 
an excellent illustration of this struggle between realists and 
idealists in the formulation of foreign policy because it embodies all 
the high pressure elements of the arms trade. The strategic and 
economic considerations are therefore, not surprisingly, 
focussed upon by those who favour such a trade while its opponents 
emphasize the abhorrence of South African internal policy and the 
need to condemn such a policy not only verbally but through forthright 
action as well, meaning on arms embargo. The splitting of this 
confrontation along political paxty lines provides the generating force 

1. Davis, S. "Patterns end Problems in U.S, Foreign Policy" 

Interna tionel Affairs, (October, 1965). 
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that yields continuous deb»te as well a* the disclosure of 
inforroetion which would othenvise remain buried in '.hitehall'a archives. 

Cno c*n thui. fit th* ■ v. ili*ble f-cto into the i«odel ulrcu«#ed 
e-rlier by wtj>.-r*tinc ^ rguratnti fxvoaring the ^rmu tr de with 
touth Trie- froe tho*e opjoceJ to i,uch ^ trade and ful-.y snaly^-ing their 
respective etrenifth^. Hence, once the ruture of the oppoaing views has 
been i-tentified, th< link between the^t various pre£ 4 fai'e« *nd 
B-itiah policy-aaking c-jn then be set bliehed by noting ,-ny changes 
in Jritein'i policy towtjrdr Couth A ric aanocitted with Jritish 
do*e«tic politic*! changes. 

V aditionally , in thie pf-rticul«r cace, consideration must be given 
to the "legitinirin^" ix>le of »nnr. Thi» ^'-ll be done not by 
mwns of » philoixjphic'l diecuision on whether the providing of 
•eifpons to ' regiiie i: in itcelf *n »ccept*nce of the legitim».cy 
of tn#t regime but rather throu:^ an -n ly»is of perception. Thus if 
the -outh fric n gove.n;»ent perceives the provision of cert in weapon 
*y#t<w-f to be » "t^cit ^ckno'^lodge'^vnt of it» legitiiwcy <• view 
opposneg £uch n interpret tion beconee raevninglesG. uch -n analysis 
cm b« conducted by expturir.g the Psjtivec behind the .-outh «rrictn 
in*i*;cnce th*t Brit, ■'in ?houl4 provide the lu rdw-.re necmm» 0 rj to 
defend the C*fe route. 

Ihf Co«a*erv tive pi-rty h n tr dition lly i>« role of the 

re list in n tion 1 defense Twitters «.ni in this c .ae iv * focused 
upon the str- tegic inportence of South 'fric? due to its geographical 
position Bs well as the oblig. tions ieposed on Britain hj the iimonstown 
Agreement *-3 sensible reasons why arm* shipments to touth Africa 
should be continued. Thus, in April 1964 bir Alec Douglas-Home, 
then Trirae, Minis ter, invited hr.lUrold ^ilcon to look -t the strategic 
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value of the wicontto>»n Agreeiacnt notiiig that political prejudices 
should not bo ollowec. to prejudice the postibilitico of defending the 
co»Monweaxth. ^/uch *. position h. t> rt' ined bMoicfll^ unsiianged 
xn ta«, en^xxng ten ye -re. Thtit the oon^trv'.tiveu h*ve :>^ionttr ted 
i. keen w rene&w of the cconooic f< ctors involved in ch* c-*e it 
unueni ble nJ will be con^iuered in dctyii below, but tne core 
of tneir »rguaent hx a been oriented xo xx to ivoix giving tho imprescion 
ttut they re willxng to allow econouuc matters to ovoriioe ideological 
conxiuen txcnt. 

Hie xtr tegic conxiderations focus on the growing tiire&t presented 
by ri pxdxy- expanding ^viet *1' vy which rppeTs to be both ready nnd 
willing to xill the power Vtcuixm ere -ted by the oritisn witlidr'^wal from 
the In^ijui cce^n, on the i«port'.-nce of the C pe route to jrit'iin'n 
xurviv.l, .nd on the neccouity to ra.dnt* in n reliable ^ir route in 
support of xritixh forces t. ct of hue*,. The Soviet thre't provided by 

this virtually unch.j.xenged n-VJil force in the area ie very real 
in^eea ni is cert in to beco-ie wo*oe once tne Sue? c n- L is reopened, 
bat one nugnt well question the -rgiiraent th* t f token mere' se in 
•^outh Afric; n nival strength t-ven if combined with fUil ftoyal Navy 
co-oper<- cion is Uie answer to oUch - tnrer t. otrategic ctuuies 
addretoini thi» question have concluded that the minixu** force in the 
•rei shouia consist of a couple of nude -r-powered -tt ek oubm-i'iaes, 
an 'ircraft corner, xnd Ji*-oorted support w'vrsiiips « re luirement 
which the Aoyal h .vy itself Ctuino- fulfill. 

The need to protect the t pe route is obviously clo&ely related 
to the ..oviet expansion in the •re. since the threat to these shipping 



1, u.use of tomcona rariit aentf ry x)eb .tea , Vol. 0 ;#*+, t8 ^pr. Col. 203 
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li'nes is n-turally 'Esuiacd to cocie from Joviet nrv*’l force':. Such 

thre'»t io nuch wore vivifj th»n the concept of the mtn-ce of unchallenged 

tioviet po»*” bec.uae Srit iin h**» h c t|i» chipping 1 'nci* on *hich che 

ftependt for wanr^iv*! thr»».t»ntd twic# iti tni* century. iti* of 

her foo^ riJ feeding jituffi* yX^ of h»r oil u^ing tai. route, her 

concern for #*carity of the Cope is cert* inly w«rre*ved.^ To those 

who tight >rgue th*-t -xich i n interdiction of eupply liret could only 

occur if the power#^ were engaged in >n •11-out »r r which due to its 

itev .•t< tin<' nature ««k*e »ny discuscion of shipping 1; n«»<f oe* ningleso, 

one c‘n re<>jK)nd by *;puotinf Fre'.'.ident Kennedy who etnted 'the 

gre*iteiit c'tv»,er to the et.t i» being nibbled to <e«th in conditions of 

2 

r.uclc»r at'Li«*tc’'. Th® cLoeing of the cuc> Cen‘ 1 h^-i thus- served 
to hii hliijht the it»y>or» nee of the O' pc route •.nd even with the 
C r- ' 'r return to o^w?*'tlon in the nesr future chippinp round the 
Cepe will pix>b-bly int*in iti peak both bec-ute of th<» > Jvent of 

*upert*nkeri- Aich -r* *-oo Im-ge for Tu»'* '-nd bec< ure of -he reluctance 

of pfitvr, fir«i* to r»lj on the volatile condition* o^ the Middle 
T ft. Thw ntrwteric iwportance of th* f.i‘pe route is un>eni'ble, 
but once tgtiin one c*n c-tl doubts on the *bility of the couth African 
h«vy, even if it •er^' l.lo»<e*t to purch'-' e any nunber of *hip;. , to 
cope with th» sting, or the potenti*-'! thre«t. 

1. House of Co»en« IVbate, Vol. 80i>, j' Nov.l9?0, Col. *^8. 

2. Quoted in 'The C*pe Route" / report of a eeminor held the 
Royal Lnited Service Institution iLondon: EUSI, Fob. 1970), p.i. 
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The matter of airfields and overflying rights likewise has great 
strategic significance especially v/hen one considers that in 1964 one 
third of British forces deployed overse*s were last of Suez end in 
potential need of rapid resupply and reinforcement, ^ith only four 
possible routes from Britain to the Indi-n Ocean, the potential 
problem is soon apparent. The Libya-Cuden route to Aden and Singapore 
is restricted by the understanding that no flights for military 
purposes will be permitted if the conflict is with other rab countries. 
The route from Cyprus across Turkey, Iran and PiJcistan brings aircraft 
dangerously close to the Soviet border end is subject to a shift of 
allegiances with these countries. The third route is poli .ically 
secure, but is four times as long since it is the westward route across 
the United otates and the Pacific Ocean (United Kingdom to Aden - 
16,780 miles). The fourth route involves flying across the African 
subcontinent which, with the exception of South Africa, is politically 
unreliable. Thus it is quite obvious that the air route across 
South ' fricv is indeed the best option available under conditions 
of intern^^tional stress. Nevertheless such a requirement must be 
evaluated using present rather than past resilities so that ns Britain 
terminates all its commitments L'-'et of Buez, access to such a reliable 
air route has limited rather than essential importance. In fact it soon 
becoJ^es obvious that the whole strategic ignificance of the Cape area 
can be summed up in words such as ’’important but not essential", and 
should therefore not be considered to be an overriding factor when 
deciding the pertinent policy. 

Ajiother argument which is usually presented concurrently with 
the strategic one is the view that the Simonstown Agreement requires 



36 . 



Britain to supply South Africa with the necessary equipment to carry 
out the role of defending the Cape route. The fact th^’t the greement 
carriet an implied obligation since the negotiation of n agreement 
necessarily involves willingness to supply the other p-r ner with 
the mecns to carry it out is what the Louth fricon government refers 
to as the spirit’* of the Agreement. It is this implied obligation what 
has been used by the Conservative p*rty both as a reason for supplying 
Couth Africp with weapons during periods when the Conservatives were 
in power and as one of the main themes of their exhortations •^itned at 
convincing Labour to do likewise. >hen referring to this obligation, the 
world ’’implied* is emphasiced bec.use any contractual obligt tion under 
the Agreement had been fulfilled by 1963 through the s-lo of various 
naval weapons systems. It is nevertheless quite obvious that the 
Conservatives end the Louth Africen regime consider such an obligation 
to be truly binding. Not only li5ve they stated so unequivocably , 
but also the Coneervativeu have b-cked their position by me^ns of a Law 
Officer's opinion of the leg 1 implications of the Agreement. The 
conclusion of this opinion stated that Britain had a legal commitment 
to provide oouth Africa with the »^ASP helicopters for the frigates 
provided under the Agreement. 1 The validity of this legil study, 
though, is highly questionable since it is based on the Vicnn° 

Convention adopted in 1969 which contains a non-retro' ctive clause thus 
negating its application to an agreement reached in 1953- ^uch 
technic<-lities seldom bothcfpoliticians and consequently the 
Conservatives feel that there is a legal obligation for Britain to 
provide arras for oouth Alrica's external defense. 

1. G. Laurie, "Britain's obligations under the Simonstown agreements", 

Int. Affairs (Oct. 1971). 
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There ere also those Conservatives who fell that the Agreement 

nekes South Africa Britain's ally as Mr. Barber noted in K rch 1970 by 

stating 'South Africa is ottt lly i:nd we will treat it such*. 

Under th' t assumption, the provision of celf-defan-e armaments is 

certainly warranted .nd cannot be contested although one soy well 

wonder about the value of such an alliance to Britain. 

ahlle strategic considerations and the need to uphold the 

claonsto*n tgreement fora the core of the public statements in favour 

of the *rms trade with South Africa, economic factors are of equal or 

perhaps greater importance but are not made public due to » desire 

to avoid creating an impression th*‘t ideals ore being sacrificed 

for the sake of money. Nevertheless, statements such ts the one by 

Kr.WAil, Conservative H.P. for Maltenprice, which noted "why 

should my constituents be put out of work when French »nd Italian 

2 

workers thrive on contracts worth millions of pounds'/" certi'inly 
express the economic iai>act of this issue, ouch a concern for the 
economic aspects of this arms trade is not restrict to the Conservative 
cump, for it was Harold Wilson as Prime Minister who waa quick to 
emphasize th«t an arms embargo did not affect the position on general 
trade and agreed with the view that trade waa not an adecurte means of 

3 

expressing detestation of particular policies. 

1. Quoted in M. Christie, The .^imonstown njgre<yients, p.li>. 

2. The Times, 29 June 1970, p.9. 



3. House of Commons Debates, 25 November, 1964, Vol. '^•02, col. 1782 
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The economic factors themselves can be subdivided into trade and 



investment, bal.nce of payments, '-nd business expectations and each 
one of the«e provides a powerful argument for avoiding • regrettable 
confront* tion between the two countries. The inportince of fouth 
Africa js urit*in's treding partner is immediately apparent when one 
notes th/t Ariti..h exports to iiouth AfriC' tot^l over '300 m. a year 
unking it Britain's fourth l.rgest market *nd Britain relies on 
^outh , fric* for vorious r;w Buteri'ls including chrone 'nd rutimony. 
Briti'-h invGst'?»ents in South Vfrica are likewise a powerful motive 
for ensuring £ close rel tionship since they are valued ,Tt well over 

2 

^1,000 million which result in nnnual e*-mings exceeding tl60 million. 

It i not *urpriiinf that the re..liBtc woulc'jhesitate to jeopardize such 
holdings for the take of ide^il . Additionally there is the economic 
reality of the s> le of the weapons eyrtens themselves which is clearly 
illustrs-Lea by the over *-?00 trillion v»orth of eauipment -hich France 
eolc to ..outh ••.ric* during the 19^4-70 British embarfro. The social 
tnu econo»ic repercui ?ioni. to Britain in relinquishing thi.< trade to the 
frenen i* cle- rly illurtr'-tco by t st' te»>*ent by Hr. Marten, Minister of 
vi' tion, in Miy 1903 in nhich he asserted th£ t in the c*se of the 
lo iucc-neer firer ft, • contr*>ct which umounted to L~0 million, some 
30 co'^p'nie^ were involved in the t!anuf'’cture, and the work involved 
a ye'-r's fc-ploymcnt for ?5,000 people including 4,000 in electronics 
^nd 8,000 in .*ncill! ry industries.'^ 

1. D.austin. Britain and Bouth Africa (London: Oxford University Press, 
I960) p.l53. 

2. House of Commons Lebates, Vol. 677, 6 May 1963, Col. 25« 
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All of the econo«ic con»ider«tionf mentioned go fcr 
quite obviously h»ve direct effect* on *irit*in'» b-^ltnc'’ of p^ynentc. 

• conocic ifttioLfteci in noted th*-t Ike di*»niption o* t-r •ith 

tout' ,,xic< •oul'i h.ve th* effect of .• Iocg of 5- of rjrjesr.t (eAlhough 

so«e of there *ould be redi'ected), s lore of €-CO oillion . je-r in 

foreign exchvtge (the retur-n on inve*t«l4n.,», , end th» need to redirect 

iaperte ®t higher cogL. Xlieic eetisiw te& concluded th. t Jrit’ in* would 

exjt-ii'snce » * tkillion wor^.ening of her brl- nce of i«ry»#nte in the firet 
1 

yt <r. -icce t/i* f*vour. ble bv*l'nce of virible tr' dc roK freo 
miilian to ttiilion in 19 <j 3 ‘nd h e shown steady i3T>rcven«nt since 
then, ^e effect on ‘-ht b-l-nce of p-yT)ent± K g becoee core wio^iificent 
with il** ^.urge of tirae. If to thene figurci one were to ^dd the 
f.TOO ‘dllipn wox'th of ssles th? t wont to France vic^urit in it becooes 
epp-r^nt th t the is-p-»ct of bre kdo«>n in rel^tion^^ between *te two 
countrie.* nould be significant indeed. 

£ju*ine.'-^en theue elver -re obviously juice concemod with the 
economic i>^velo^'»ents of the ir.eue «nd hrout^t the u«e of vtirioue, 
lobbie.^ cr-'te n *d*litioBtl preacure on politici nt in f vo'*r of the 

• roaf tr* ce. Their involvc-tient in the issue bee nc bl-nt ntly obvious 
shortly before the lS/0 elections v*hen nuAtrouw bui^inesa ^roup*, trsvelled 
to K.outh Aii-ic to try end pereu. do louth •'•fricen t-uthorities not to 
co3J»it the -selves to inas purchases fro» Fn nee or other ‘tirope n 
countri** by giving *Gcuivncec tiu t when .h* Conterve tiver returned 

to power the emb«.rgo would end. Tlte Confeder- tion of iritith Industry 
mefuiwhile was urging it*, ue-bers to ctrengthen their tied -lith ;outh 
Africa "•gainst the day when the present government’s irresponsible 



1. L, Austin, Britain and South Africa , p.lGO. 
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obstacles are removed*'. 

The economic pressures favouring the arms trade are therefore very 

real indeed ana while one may refute the argument that normal trade and 

investment are necessarily threatened by a refusal to sell armaments to 

South Africa, though there is strong evidence of some damaging effect 

during the 1964-70 embargo, the remaining economic considerations 

are still valid. The essence of this economic argument was perhaps 

best expressed by Geoffrey Rippon who observed that the Labour government's 

policy of giving greater responsibility to South Africa for defending 

the Cape while refusing to sell her arms to make that defense effective 

created a situation where the only beneficiaries were other .western 

European countries who were ready to step in and supply South Africa's 
2 

needs* 

The realists, though, are not content with this stalemate between 
idealistic and realistic considerations, and they thus seek to 
minimise the conflict between them. Not only do they verbally condemn 
apartheid at every conceivable opportunity, but they also note that the 
arms in question are for external defense and not for repression and 
emphasize that isolation and ostracism are not the solution to the 
problem. This attempts to differentiate between weapons used for 
external defense and those used for repression and anti-guerilla 
purposes part of every Conservative speech on the aibject of the 

arms trade. One may well wonder about the validity of such a differentiation 
in the case of the Buccaneer bombers. The view that isolation and 
ostracism are no effective in attempting to diange Souther African 

1. Stanley Vys, "Tories to Vorster; Hold Arms deal" The Observer . 

21 Jan. 1968 p.l. 

2. G.Rippon, "The Importance of oouth Africa" Survival (London: 

Institute for Strategic Studies, Sept. 1970V. 
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policy i© rather ^effectively cummsri ed in « letter from Kr.Heoth 
to the irc^ bi liop of Canterbury in Kcve^iber 19"^0 vhere he noted 
th - 1 there I# iio di* over th^ •or 1 i^Pue of r^rtheid iho 
difference ip trver th^ #u< FTlon of hovr to with it. 

•hire fo»* opi*o*e t^e Mle of •vm^ to &outh Afric# ••nd o*her-p opi>one 
/ ny rent r# ♦ *11 ^ ith #ueh * repreppiv^ re^ae* •pph-rires 

ihe votive* beiieve h* t corci** i*" tory pnro*ch vh t 

i» cjfoXm for. ^ 

Th*^ labour ^ ny ^ewnwhile h # bem unyielding in enti- 
•f^r*^h^itf »t nee n4 #mnporteo it with wordn well s leede 
h«v*r^h«l#«^ >0 po^itlci' ntf they b cn fully pw^re of th<* d^^^ngere 

ialierwt »ny < to reconcili :e r 5?tr econoriic 

nilSe the fpinp. from doinr wh^t i thoufht to morally right 
• nil hiv? miir coPke *o r^iy on th*® '-nitee '•^tionn re*~olution on «n 

••b of -P'OUth *fric’ well ^ theBl-*ck Afric n -nd ^oTirr^nwealth 
o •* H I h cr^4 ^ith ^ouih *fric# ♦e th# re*l sub5t'*nce 

of •r^'^ent. 

Xlii*M nation# reeoiution of V 4ui^Pt c LieiJ fnrtne 

- bP ^roen«ion of — ' nd of nenf^ to J*outh Africa, 

-m) * bro -'enptf in ■w^cember of the ye^^r to inchi ‘e e'^uipment 

n** p^'t«tri for • nuf* cturi"^ . n^nt*'. ?he resolution though, 

fro* w#feiM*tory nd «mca h»^d >-b t ined In tn^ vote, she ws© 

not or ’p^Lly bound to '^bi4p by it. Yet in ^’’v»ber 19f^ 

•hen Hr. Hilton mounce^ the trib-rgo on oouth efric* th^ re--*son given 
for tach •• CLion w the Unite'^ •( tion. resolution, in M«y 19^0 



1. Tli 0 Lh lioveEber. 19^0, p*5. 
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cuch attitude w^'c still prev/»lent pn Lord Win terbot torn, then 
P'*rli*»fljonti ry Un<ler-Secreti^ry for Defense, quoted the United fl'^tions 
repolution *s being the primal ry reason for the emb'^rgo when he 
offered opportunity to use the ap’ rtheid iecuc by r- ronesA Gritrkell, 
he eitnply continued to insist th'-’t Her Mi»jesty*s govei’r»»ent w«c 
bound by the United N* tions reBolution. 

Tho/e who support L*bour*n position * lex) point to the re ction of 
bl ck # fric^n nations ac well as members of the Corrxjonwe: 1th to this 
eras tr »de »^i« evidence th^jt their st-^nce is right. Dr.K^ und^ , President 
of fe^bi - , voiced the f^jeiings of the .frican n: tiono by *»i.' ting that 
South .^fric' was the enemy and nyone who helped an enemy could not 
be consiaered to be friend. He went on to add that Britain w,«s 
threatening the womnonweitlth by aiding « r cist regime.^ In ’nother 
interview he str ted th*5t Britain in providing arms to South Africa, 
must decice between investments, in South Africa e.nd the rest of the 
Continent nd the s-me choice in stn tegic interest since other /.jrican 
n^tioni could well turn to non~western or ^nti-western powers. The 
Coi»onwe<Ith re-ction to Britain's 19/0 nnouncement th^ t i ms fries 
to South Africa would be recuaed certainly teupportn Dr.K*und» *8 opinion 
as Z*mbi'^ Ugr.nd^ Tf , and Ceylon 11 thro-* tened to withdraw 

from the '^oomonwe'^lth while Malay* suggested th t Britain should be 
the one to go. a letter from Hr.rrudeiu, C^nc-da^s Prime Minister, 
strongly recommended th»*t Hr. Heath should reconsider such □ step was 
cle*r evidence that the Commonwealth’s white members were :lso 

1* HoufC of Lords Debate, vol* 510, 12 May 1970, Col. 494. 

2# H. Berkeley, 'Friends and enemies”, Tlie Observer , 11 Oct. 19/0, p.ll. 

3# The Observer , 28 June 1970, p.8. 
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against remunption of the trade. The ^conservative govemnent was 
quite obviously not expecting such a strong reaction to its policy 
which per)u-ps demonstrates the Conoerv. tiveo* failure tO gr * p the 
enotion^j. impact of tnis particular issue, ilence while the 
wonsei-v ttives Uwcd logic such as the strategic import nee oi the 
Oape or the .soviet tnre t, /fricin nation.^ could only focus on their 
ceep-ae-itca h>»tx‘ed of tf> rtheia. 

inus while ijabour was pursuing wn objective o«.aeu on iueils, it 
ooing oo by highlignting what is consiaerea to be <- leg 1 
obiig 'tion to refr-*in from supplying .>outh Ulrica witn ^ r-:<vc s well 
as tne lo-s of potential trace, investment, and gooawill in <11 those 
countries apposeo to suen a trace. 

delore noting wh.t effect* on policy this, conflict becween 
reacuiit; nc ice*lists nra hto, on© choulc focus on • iciae-eifect 
of tne erms truce whicn those who favour suen trace h've eitxi-r 
overlcoxeu or ^iip*y cnosen to ignore, thi»c cice-effect io tne 
•*lcgitirai-^ing" role of the -rms trace. Thus arguments tb. t r»<utient.3 
provided re interned lor maritime cefense only ere me ningLesn if 
it it- ^hown ihot south A rici is not p. rticuiarly intercwtec in 
maritime celence and thus wants the weapons more for tne respectability 
which such tivce gives her tnan lor their cefence velue. -ikewise if 
tne rest ol tue i lric"n world t-kes <• similar aetituce, • rgue.ents of 
"str*tegic vvlie'' <.no 'Voviet threat wia.1 fill on de ^ S'li, -nC 
ail tnat will be peiceived i. thit Jritain is t-king the- side of the 
racist regime in .-oath ..^riia. 

Lookirig at the <.outh african milit *ry eetcblishment , one 
quickly kscertains ths t it is completely oriented towards n t-nti- 
guerrilia role in composition of the foi'ceo their training, end the 
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natur* of their exercieea. Koat of the defenae budget goea to the 
Army, the iiir Force, ejid para-military forces Including a part-time 
rural wilitin called the KoiKnandoa (7t?,000 men given special training 
for internal eecui-ity duties). In the 19t>9-V0 defense budget only 
«llotted to maritime uefense, and the training of n»val 
force* focub**s on intei*nal security ao well rather than any 
.-oviet a*v, I threat. Hie largest aefenee exercise in yesr* , 
con<kuct#'» in 19* -9 was a emulated anti-guerrill* operation involving 
i»O30 troof^b squaarons of helicopter»i, «t*d a variety of ati-lke- 
bo-enerr r. > otliei eircrefts; nothing even re«e-*bling *uch *»n 
exerci** been conuucted in the are*' of maritime delcn^. In 
the ,oulo -frican uefense minieter aw<.ert military priorities lUite 
clearly eiVM* he noted: "Hie lir* t teak of the (lefens*e force* i^ to help 

tie jokice ^intain la* ana oi-Jer",’ »uch * po«icy rma-ins uncnenged, 

-..urtiy before tne Conperv>«Live govei risent ' e on tne intention 

of r(*uaiu.,* the aram trade, Kr,iio<.h< , .outii African Kiniater of Defense, 
tiea noiea tiie . loonntown Agreement wws of v»iue ouiy if w condition 

of auwual co-opei«tion between sell reopocling counlx’ie* exit ted, and 
b^ ea^j^vi^iug the ''aelf-reepecting" aepect he w*e lining the deeper 

aignif.LC>i4C;: of such a txiioe. hence tae uouut Airlctn ie»ction to the sele of 
ecv«mi t.L I awiicopteri. w«i one of utter ueuight since iL w*i a symbol of the 
countiy*. . cueptfcbiixty as >.< eiliuTy "nr >.-ipios»tic p. rtner. mere can thus 
be iitiie aoubt *» to th« f*ct that woutn Airica w'-nt*. Drit.xin to pirovide 
taeaft *r»«. SKintain taa .^leonsLown »,reefl!ent oectu-..f it is the only 
aeBUi«*ica Ox »n allxance «nu acceptability which it h>.> with the nest. 

1. '.OLith Africt'i. OBien.je .zogiaB*' survival tujndon: i-* . 

19/r) p.lflO. 

M. Christie, The ^tnonrtown -greerentt , ’’’.O’ 
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Hhii* i-outh A.riC't . thi» tr<iie to g in «C^r<ire of 

ro.fjkfct bU*.'-y ui c> i* ck •fr.c* tht p*rc«5tion 

wlfh ff ~ .c . iikl UiiTtca ii •••t Y 1^4 ',r 

ft4 fs«v. 4*->« >iit|« I.l|i,«> 

flf ih* oi of fi#o bj fp, njci. 

tirio in ui* ein c«ulj jat -ortnl UrJO:i tc exploit 

n<ir ^«*Tpoo i'i at* » n ta» • rt , auch i-. 4 * coula 

iil>t • b*> ct» r^» OQuni<j']>ro 4ucti\ «. 

T/iio of ' r* c t ■Jii'li ty * ttu\ !• ctr^r.y ••joi 

4<«> u# in <>ii.« cQiitlicl b#V^**n h j i< o- li.»te- .*>«• - 

“t n-ii»ai_<t. .Iitia rr3i»«ct bili^y !»h:c«i tbo <<ujwent* 

•out-* (*i>v '-i ft iV.f'iei 4 * con^iwtre^l ;un;£.'itity to CT«>ta 

irLtnftly - t^«vKi*r< ib vJUlch >rt. c**^ni*«i c ar>*r;-3e. Qio'-e 
0fp«6e^ t«» till • • f tio tb* V .A- >rovii4o«i eiv*bles 

tfci JBy ( , roj_, ixi"*^ s/ prQtPi-lc 

-b< ai *p Jx • . fCTVt r 4| 1 J. 1 * fcVe n 

i*ii • one. *Ri cU ' th» •* of ja ll pt -ctical 

jrc^i. Liti!Y<>r. of ’Mi*. Oft* X* cVe*riy ypp»?»«>ftt n:b< sinoc of 

t.it -oy»£» •J-Cift -4J.c>i r»^U**- tftMl «^xxlt ( 4s t»x* to 

o«it--xti »M^n 2m* BubB*<T of rOxirc^- , ty 

r«oo<?ca I. A'^b*'- of (lit • xii i:c» cun oruy o»» jroviued 

by iirti,'>l|> ftjf \i> i»3i<»'l *A*. >.a« l.tici* ciok>>!^ x«io»n 

no of rioltlJftj or ilii* i nn. 

H v*ft( *iix> tc lYie Vi riou* pT'difLum #r^ Cv»Of^i»‘'ci vtlOni involved 
in ttiXo ix>.u(j, Out c'*n thon i>pprjsije ^ho offect «hich tbtte h* ve had 
on tne fin tl policy. In thii px-rticul<r cate .'uch *n txarciire ie 
eioplified by the split between the Labour end Conrerv tive p rties on 
the xfe-ii< ahich nllows ono to no.e policy chvnge^ which follow * change 
in govemaent. Nevertheless, one should not overlook the restraining 
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forces vchich op;^sxng pre^oureo hove on ^ given policy cince theee 
^i*e of e-|U_x ^i|^ralicc.x:cc, 

ciiC pcixou Dfelorc Lut c(»boigo of lyo^, wixU-in wao 
ccnwcnu 10 uou^xi Kirxc#^ witn anj ^nu axi nrsu menl^ that were 

rt jUtu »4.c^pi tne oi» xcu^olutiori wus paocec, thougn, even as 

tufc woiiuci V. ♦-.ve^ re*.‘ xnea in ollxce, ^ uilferentiution between 
we-pyn. uic«j loi exterii^^x unu iiiteinai oelence wae ffiacc, -net Se'ile of the 
lptc«i ^r-5up ox *r:. o our.ptnocu. in ivt'^ xiabQur Cwjne to power, and the 
IOC- ^ xnwo ciit uppei nviij 4-a tot«i arm^ cu^bargo wps aoon 

cccx-rt^. iLt • ^Oxfc ^ctciiea cx^iftin. tion of thin emb.-vigo will reveal 
UjOc cacxL wa^nnoi untune wO op^oaing preajburea* xience the 

honouri^i^ ox pi iviouc, contr; ct lor 10 buccaneer aircr It, - concession 
to chh wocxo-econottic con^xaer txona ^en.,xoneu before, me of 

It* lor -e pon^ ^y^ teas c^c ^uirca pixoi to l>o*4 x*x> continued 

aitxinx^* in* i.r being ^unxeci couiu hwive been the ir.ost effective blow 
E-g^iuLt uie ^oaih -iriCc ti regime since ouch u step woulm xi^ ve immobilized 
noix oi t Av oi ilx^n -iioxaxt in .^oata x Irica’s inventoij •nu wt that 
tix.c xxi *xix *>ouvh .iirxCAn xror lt were of Orxti^h ^inufacture. 

Ii.i c vHe p'JooXbxxiu^ of economic retaliation prob- biy played 

a m joi xo^-- in eacour gxag i^ore mou.er. le otance. Ixn lly, throughout 
tne 1 ^ 0 o e .u r^o pcrxoa ^bour aemonstr-*ted nouablt: concern over the 
♦t^revaeriio, xii wiiort oi supplying .ram x.1 uxu everything 
po.-4oXDX‘ wo teiAwUi e ui ■ t 4-irx«^axAA co4Atxnaea to enjoy tae cm uegxc 
auv-^ni go- Ox such agreement. xUUw ouriAig luxe poriou . n vax 
officer -xtu ^mvJLi stiff v.aw c^itAixonea xn o pe lown ^ r.n the 
two li vies continuiio to perform joint u. vai exerci^^es. 

Uie oon^erva lives c^me to power in 19r'0, the re -Ii* tb hna 
g£ incu tae ccivcxatxgc, enc xhcre wei e visionc ol substcuitiai salee of 
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Nimrod maritime p/^trol aircraft, ffxgc-tes and destroyers, iJuccaneer bombere, 
and sea dart miesiiea all designed to etrengtnen ooutn Axrxca's 
external defence ana boost ^ritaxn's economy, ^.ue SrAle*> 
contracts for the first ye*ir emounved to *.12 milixoii incxuaed 
seven >ACJr helicopters, six transports, three hS /^o tr^-ncports 

and one survey ship, Thxs, tnougn ^h& che iii’ixt of the syon^ervative 
effort to overturn Labour's policy because the resistance encountered 
both do^entic'dly ' nd within tne uommonwe iith rj^picly n^utr^Ii't.ed the 
re'*lxst*N arguments, lienee the caie of weapons for **extein<^x aefense” 

V- c nodifiea to include only '’maritime acienee*’ systes^ na fin-lly 
reduced to those con:.iaered to be - ieg^I obligation under the 
..^icnoncitown . irecrents. following the second election cl i'y ^ , with 
Labour returning to power, the xaedxibts xecordeu c^XiOtuer victory 
as “t* tea drit-in's intention oi renegotiu tiiu iht. 

^isonctown ^greoeents witn view oi ai.- x.ngaging orit in frot 4^ny 
existing ci^it%ry obiigntions towrrds woutxi fricin. 

Thus arii/'in's iirmc tr.de with ^outh iric** is xriucvw c- cn^Gic 
exwrple of the confront* tion between re xists ana ioe xi**ta in the 
formulation of policy. It cont* in-o nli tne jx>iitiGui pressures 
which ch? rtcteri*e the jrnis tr^ae, » nJ xne effect of cne.t.e pressures 
on ' ctu 1 policy h*ve been re-'dily *-pp»rent. Ihe con. '^rv tives* 

>tr*^tesic economic ^rgu^entj to *chieve succet- bee use 

their signific'^nce w«e over«t-tea --na tae^/e re ii^tto i iiea to 
underst^-n: the emotional n ture of the* isoue, 4-r.bour, on the other 
hrna, has vshown ton acute nwreneea of the realities of thifc cenrdtive 
situ tion 3*f. m’^de allowance for them in pursuing ito ide*-is. 



1. Institute for ftr^ tcgic c ucies, *Ihc hilitc.ry oaii:*ncc , \.1971^197^) 
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tnc Cv4i ti*Uw. concxucic th^t cunfiontdion between re^lieia 

i^na loe-lxf:^! 0 Ofci» exxi>w ^nv-t xt. not tLeoretictx couoept* 

i-^' Cx^xoii-'^^.cxo -le pWfre oT tUe cxxfetin*^ cx«£Ji, . iiw, 

the -♦-4inx*wr' ti\e uccx^xoii kint> procc^w nz.ts been uc ^eu to ensure 
txu cx^ie.^ xoa ol oxtergtnt vxcwu -c ixj.1 itvex.-> i-nu to event 
the ^e.ciixxc-».n^ ol xuCc*xv> bj buret.ucrwlxc ru^e* liever uu^eos, in 
x>pitt Ol 11 cniw, the bxx.ncc xo px< clic. ixy i*lwc.yo tx^peu in Icvour of 
tne re^'Licti* id xae4i>i.s *re expres£..^c^, #re reixcctc:* in foreign 
policy, *nu, noueci ^bove, co have their moments of triueph. 
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